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FIGURE 1. 


Example of blighted vacant land in a Chicago suburb. 


Arrow indicates Figure 2. 


Editor’s Note 


Since the passage of the Federal Housing Act of 1949, 
most of the emphasis and discussion of its provisions have 
been placed on the sections of Title I dealing with built-up 
slum land in central areas of cities. Most municipal pro- 
grams so far have been directed primarily at this aspect 
of redevelopment. 

There are in Title I, however, provisions which make 
possible a broader concept of the problems of urban blight 
which have not been sufficiently discussed and which deal 
with blighted vacant land. In the accompanying article, 


Carl L. Gardner, Executive Director of the Chicago Plan 
Commission, describes the approach which Chicago has 
taken in broadening the field of its Land Clearance Com- 
mission to deal with the blighted vacant land problem. 

Blighted vacant land is not confined to Chicago, but will 
be found in varying degrees throughout the United States. 
The possibilities for positive and constructive action in this 
field should be better known and will be of great interest 
to all those concerned with sound urban planning and de- 
velopment. 
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Footprints Across America 


A booklet bearing the above title and paying high tribute to Jesse Clyde 
Nichols has just been published by the J. C. Nichols Foundation. 

It is being sent to the many friends and admirers of this truly great man and 
will provide an opportunity for them to perpetuate his memory and to keep alive 
his splendid ideals for improving and stabilizing American residential commu- 
nities. 

Quoting from the booklet, 





Jesse Clyde Nichols was many things. 

He was a master builder in the truest sense of that honored term. 

He was a community planner unequalled in our generation. 

He was a creator of neighborhoods, communities and environment that en- 
abled a richer, fuller life for American families. 

He was a man of many talents and wide interests. He was a moving force 
in a wide variety of fields—in art, letters, research, music, education, civic affairs; 
in banking, business, government, philanthropy; in city and neighborhood plan- 
ning, in building and development. 

He was an inspired leader whose vision transmuted whatever he touched into 
something worthwhile and gracious. Under the stab of his peculiar genius, a 
neglected area became the famous Country Club District of Kansas City, a com- 
munity unsurpassed in the world. Through his work with builders, planners and 
developers across the nation, bare earth was transformed into pleasant neighbor- 
hoods in cities by the score. 

With his touch, ideas and blueprints flowered into serene settings. 

To set forth a list of Mr. Nichols’ accomplishments would be to catalog the 
events of an extraordinary life. It was said of him that with great strength, with 
great ability and with great assurance, he cast a sparkling mantle over all that 
he did.... 

As word of what he was achieving spread, the influence of Clyde Nichols 
grew out beyond Kansas City. It began showing up in a new community in Ohio, 
in a splendid project in California, a fine development in New Jersey, or in a 
whole new city hundreds of miles from Missouri... . 

It was on such rich experience that he drew with open-handed generosity 
to help others working in the fields familiar to him. He was long a leader in 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards, and helped guide that group to 
some of its most solid achievements. He was a source of great strength to the 
National Association of Home Builders. He helped found the Urban Land Insti- 
tute, and created within it the Community Builders’ Council. This unique group 
provided an unparalleled exchange of experience and information in the field of 
residential and business neighborhood planning... . 

Participation in the J. C. Nichols Foundation is open to all. It is not limited 
to membership in the Urban Land Institute or any other organization. Rather, 
its appeal is directed to anyone interested in any of the wide range of fields which 
engaged Mr. Nichols’ attention. 

Investment of the Foundation’s funds has been placed in the hands of a 
Committee appointed by the President of the Urban Land Institute. 

Each year the J. C. Nichols Foundation will review the outstanding work 
achieved in the preceding 12 months in the general field of urban, community 
and neighborhood development, and make the annual award. The stated basis 
for the award is “a significant contribution to the amenities of urban living.” 
However, as funds are received by the Foundation, it is understood that their use 
may be earmarked for specific activities set forth by the donors, provided the 
committee is willing to accept the conditions imposed. The Foundation proposes 
to use the principal of funds received unless a restriction is made by donors that 
only proceeds are to be used. 

The foundation invites you to join in the setting up of this living memorial 
to a great American.... 

As an inspiration to better achievement in those great fields in which he 
served so well, the spirit of Jesse Clyde Nichols will live through the years. 

Members of the Foundation Committee are Richard J. Seltzer, Chairman: 
Newton C. Farr, Hugh Potter, Robert P. Gerholz, John C. Taylor, David D. Bo- 
hannon, and Ward C. Gifford. Those interested may secure a copy of this 
brochure by writing The J. C. Nichols Foundation, 1737 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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PARKING BONDS 


Merchants of New Brunswick, N. J., 
have come to the aid of their city in an 
effort to solve the ever present down- 
town parking problem. 

According to the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association nearly 200 mer- 
chants and commercial property own- 
ers in the central business district of 
the New Jersey city banded together 
to purchase more than $300,000 non- 
interest bearing bonds issued by the 
city for the purpose of financing off- 
street parking facilities. The recent 
bond sale, described by the Association 
as one of the most unique approaches 
to the problem of financing construc- 
tion of parking lots and_ garages, 
marked the first time that a non-inter- 
est bearing municipal bond issue had 
been offered in New Jersey. 

The merchant-financed parking plan 
was submitted to city officials as an 
alternative to utilization of a state law 
which authorizes cities to assess com- 
mercial parcels for benefits resulting 
from off-street parking facilities. Un- 
der that act, the New Brunswick coun- 
cil had adopted an ordinance authoriz- 
ing the sale of $300,000 serial assess- 
ment bonds which were to be financed 
from special assessments levied against 
the downtown property. 

Receipts from the bond issue by the 
city will be used by the parking au- 
thority to acquire and develop land 
and facilities for off-street parking. 
Facilities are subsequently to be leased 
to private interests under terms agree- 
able to the merchants. The bond issue 
will be amortized from the proceeds. 
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BLIGHTED VACANT LAND 
An Opportunity for the City and the Private Builder 


Far-reaching possibilities for secur- 
ing increased private home building 
and higher standards of neighborhood 
design in American cities were opened 
through the adoption of the Title I 
features of the Housing Act of 1949 
and the recent enactment of parallel 
enabling legislation in several of the 
states. 

Under the terms of these new laws 
the concept of urban blight has been 
extended to embrace, under certain 
circumstances, vacant land. Hereto- 
fore, the exercise of the power of emi- 
nent domain in connection with urban 
blight has been limited to properties 
which have been determined to be a 
part of a so-called “slum” area. The 
existence of idle land which is unavail- 
able under reasonable conditions, yet 
is ripe for development, has come to be 
considered as a form of urban blight. 
Where formerly the term “blight” re- 
flected a high incidence of structural 
dilapidation, inadequate sanitation, 
over-crowding, and other slum condi- 
tions, the concept has now been broad- 
ened because a city may suffer both 
economically and socially when vacant 
land cannot be developed properly and 
tends to impair the sound growth of 
the community. 

Spasmodic and widely-scattered de- 
velopments are in themselves sources 
of blight, and may add to the continu- 
ing cost of housing. For example, the 
abnormal extension of utility lines and 
public services constitutes a tremen- 
dous economic drain upon the commu- 
nity; increased travel distances spread 
congestion on the streets and create 
added traffic hazards; obnoxious weeds, 
dumps and other insanitary conditions 
deteriorate surrounding property val- 
ues. 

In the study made for the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission by the 
Chicago Plan Commission it was found 
that conditions in Chicago clearly sup- 
port the broadened concept of urban 
blight, and that public action as au- 
thorized by the General Assembly and 
the City Council is a proper method of 
approaching this problem as it exists 
in Chicago. (Blighted Vacant Land, 
May, 1950, Chicago Plan Commission.) 


State Law 


In Illinois, the new home building 
possibilities depend upon the success- 
ful outcome of expected court tests of 
the validity of the amendments made 
by the General Assembly in 1949. 
These amendments conferred upon ap- 





(Housing Authority of the County of Cook) 


FIGURE 2. 
This 140-acre fully improved subdivision has remained idle since the 1920’s. 


propriate local public bodies the power 
to assemble blighted vacant land for 
resale to private developers. The Gen- 
eral Assembly at the same time au- 
thorized the use of state and local pub- 
lic funds for acquisition and improve- 
ment of such land. 

It should be noted at this point that 
as between the states there are con- 
siderable variances in the bestowal of 
the power to Land Clearance Commis- 
sions to acquire blighted vacant land, 
to prepare it for housing development, 
and to convey it to private builders. 

If the courts sustain the broad pow- 
ers granted under the Illinois law, the 
program in Chicago could proceed in 
much the same manner as the present 
slum clearance operations. Blighted 
vacant land would be acquired by the 
Land Clearance Commission with local, 
State, and Federal funds. The land 
would then be improved as necessary 
with utilities and streets and sold to 
developers at “use value,” the public 
bearing any differential between cost 
of acquisition and the fair price paid 
by the developer. All projects on va- 
cant land would require city council 
approval, as in the case of slum clear- 
ance. Unlike the slum projects, how- 
ever, no vacant land could be acquired 
until a specific private developer had 


submitted an acceptable development 
plan and given proper assurances of 
Carrying it out. 


Federal Law 

Title I of the Housing Act of 1949— 
the Federal slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment program—provides aid 
for two types of vacant land projects: 
(a) predominantly open land which 
because of obsolete platting, diversity 
of ownership, deterioration of struc- 
tures or of site improvements, or other- 
wise, substantially impairs or arrests 
the sound growth of the community; 
and (b) open land necessary for sound 
community growth. Federal assistance 
is offered in either case only if the land 
is to be developed for predominantly 
residential uses. 

“Predominantly open land” refers to 
vacant or partially built up land which 
has been developed at least to the ex- 
tent of having streets, utilities, site im- 
provements, or other structures, as in 
the case of many defunct subdivisions. 
Both loans and capital grants are avail- 
able for the acquisition and prepara- 
tion of predominantly vacant land for 
residential development. (Guide to 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevel- 
opment, Revised April 1950; Housing 
and Home Finance Agency.) 
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“Open land” means land, whether it 
be platted or unplatted, which has not 
developed by the provision of 
streets, utilities, site improvements or 
buildings (except an incidental build- 
ing or structure). Capital grants are 
for open land projects— 


been 


not available 
only loans. 
Write-down 


If a subsidy is required to fulfill the 
terms of this legislation, then it would 
appear to be a justifiable use of public 
monies—just as in the other 
purposes the elimination of 
slums, and the drainage of swamps. 


case of 


such as 


Neighborhood Security 


In the declaration of housing policy 
the Federal law stipulates certain gen- 
eral objectives, among which is “the 
development of well-planned, inte- 
grated, residential neighborhoods and 
the development and redevelopment of 
communities.” 

This law affords the opportunity of 
recasting outmoded, stereotyped, and 
uneconomic gridiron-type plats into 
modern attractive subdivision layouts. 
Proper provision can be made _ for 
major streets, parks, and school sites. 


Excessive street area and _ business 
frontage can be corrected. Where 
street improvements and utility lines 


are substantial and in good condition 
they should be retained. Extensive 
modifications of street design are often 
possible, even where most if not all of 
the improvements are already installed. 
This can be accomplished through the 
establishment of utility easements and 
the closing and realignment of certain 
local streets. 
Lot Widths 

In these early subdivisions, the cus- 
tomary lot width for modest single- 
family detached homes was 25 or 30 
feet, or almost exactly one-half of that 
demanded by today’s market. In part 
this has been due to the elimination of 
the alley and the use of front drives, 
and in part to a revolt against the 
over-crowded conditions which typify 
most of the built-up portions of our 
cities. In recent years the popular 
one-story ranch-type dwelling has 
given further impetus to’ this trend. 
In well-planned developments where 
properties are offered in the middle and 
higher price ranges, it is not at all un- 
usual to find that the lots are from 70 
to 90 feet in width. By every modern 


standard, the 50-foot-wide lot should 
be deemed minimum in new single- 


family detached home developments. 


Diamond Heights 


The Community Redevelopment Act 
of California declares an area to be 
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blighted when there exists an economic 
dislocation or disuse as a result of 
faulty planning, lots laid out in dis- 
regard of the contours, or inadequate 
streets and utilities. It further stipu- 
lates that “such conditions of blight are 
chiefly found in areas which have been 
subdivided into small parcels, that in 
most instances the lands are held in 
divided and widely scattered owner- 
ships, frequently under defective titles, 
that in many such instances the pri- 
vate assembly of the lands in blighted 
areas for purposes of redevelopment is 
so difficult and costly that it is uneco- 
nomic and as a practical matter im- 
possible for individual owners inde- 
pendently or collectively to undertake 
to remedy such conditions.” 

In March, the San Francisco Rede- 
velopment Agency in consultation with 
the Department of City Planning sub- 
mitted to the Board of Supervisors the 
332-acre hilly barren tract, situated in 
the Diamond Heights district, as one 
which conforms with the provisions of 
this Act. Large parts of this predom- 
inantly open tract were originally sub- 
divided as early as 1863. The planning 
agency finds these “paper” streets to be 
entirely unsuited to the steep grades, 
and that an opportunity exists to trans- 
form the into of San Fran- 
cisco’s most attractive communities. 


area one 


Harvey, Illinois 


The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is now considering an applica- 
tion for a preliminary advance to the 
Housing Authority of County of Cook 
in connection with a reservation 
capital grant for Harvey, Illinois, to be 
used in the “redevelopment” of pre- 
dominantly open tracts. The Author- 
ity pointed out in its application for 
Harvey that: “From the city’s imme- 
diate standpoint, the 6,000-odd lots 
which are in the ‘predominantly open 
land’ category of the Housing Act of 
1949, are considered vital to the city’s 


of a 


growth and maintenance of its resi- 
dential desirability.” With respect to 
these lots, it stated further that: “At 


the present time they are so encum- 
bered by delinquent taxes and special 
assessments, clouded titles, lost owner- 
ships, and platting characteristics that 
they are virtually unavailable for de- 
velopment now or in the foreseeable 
future without public action.” Of con- 
siderable significance was their finding 


that “in recent years more than 500 
units were built in surrounding and 
generaliy less desirable areas by per- 


sons who might more properly have 
built in Harvey had land been avail- 
They concluded that ‘Harvey's 
blighted vacant land problem “‘is typi- 


cal, while more clearly defined, of one 


able.” 


of the most important factors in cre 
ating poorly-planned, poorly-locate: 
suburban residential development i: 
the Chicago metropolitan area.” For 
more detailed description of the sul 
urban problem in this field, see “Dea 
Land,” 1948, Cook County Housing Au 
thority. 
Chicago 

An area in Chicago is presently u 
der consideration in which one-half « 
the lots are sufficiently tax delinquent 
where the platting is obsolete with 25 
and 35-foot lots predominating and 
where the diversity of ownership (1.7 
lots per owner) is such that it would 
be impractical to assemble an area suf- 
ficiently large to permit of sound de- 
velopment. This project is tentatively 
known as Normandy Homes. The Land 
Commission is working closely with 
the local organization of the National 
Association of Home Builders in order 
that this project may serve as a test 
case of the constitutionality of the state 
law. 

Sound Community Growth 

Sound community growth usually re- 
veals the following characteristics: 

1. Harmonious relationships between 
land uses throughout the metropolitan 
area. 

2. Balance between employment and 
population. 

(a) An adequate number and kind of 
employment opportunities to sup- 
port the population of the area. 

(b) Diversity of employment oppor- 
tunities in each section of the 
metropolitan area _ sufficient to 
provide relative economic stabil- 
ity and to offer considerable lati- 
tude to the residents of each sec- 
tion of the metropolitan area in 
the selection of jobs. 

(c) An adequate number of various 
kinds of sites available for indus- 
trial and commercial develop- 
ment to provide for a balanced, 
stable, economic growth of the 
community. 

3. Development sufficiently compact 
to constitute an economical and effi- 
cient use of space. 

(a) Utilities and public services pro- 
vided with reasonable economy, 
free from excessive investment 
and maintenance in unoccupied 
or sparsely occupied areas. 

(b) The cost of community living as 


measured in time, money, and 
energy. 
(c) Public transportation adequate 


for the needs of the residents and 
businesses of the community eco- 
nomically provided. 

4. Adequate space for community fa 
cilities and amenities in proportion to 
the needs of the population: shopping 
parking space, playgrounds, 
parks, school sites, churches, and othe 
institutions. 


areas, 
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5. An environment conducive to 
safety, and to physical and mental 
health. 

6. Sufficient shelter, adequate in 
amount and kind, for the population. 

(a) A sufficient variety of types of 
dwelling units, residential struc- 
tures, and neighborhoods to al- 
low freedom of choice. 

(b) A sufficient variety of locations 
of residential development of 
each type to permit selection. 

7. Adequate tax revenue to support 
public services in quality and quantity 
to supply the needs of the community 
as a whole. 

8. Absence of premature land sub- 
division and public improvement. 


Conclusion 


A final enumeration may now be 
made of the factors found in Chicago, 
which to a certain extent impair or 
arrest sound community growth, and 
make necessary the use of the power 
of eminent domain. 

1. As a result of diversity of owner- 
ship caused by sale to numerous buy- 
ers twenty-five to eighty years ago, it 
is almost impossible to locate the 
widely scattered owners, their heirs, 
judgment creditors and those holding 
adverse interests, and to consolidate 
the title in one ownership so that the 
existing subdivision plat, street and 
block pattern can be eliminated and a 
new one substituted. 

2. The subdivision plat is itself ob- 
solete in that the prevailing width of 
the lots is narrower than the minimum 
requirement for modern homes. There 
are not enough contiguous lots under 
one ownership to permit replatting the 
streets, which are all of equal width 
and arterial in character, permitting 
through truck and auto passenger traf- 
fic to pass through them and thereby 
create dangerous hazards. These sub- 
divisions also contain alleys which are 
expensive to maintain and which are 
unnecessary when the lots are wide 
enough to permit side drives. Most of 
these subdivisions contain an inordi- 
nate number of business lots, and park 
areas are seldom provided. 

3. There are often no street improve- 
ments or underground utilities in- 
stalled, or if originally provided they 
are in a bad state of repair. Develop- 
ers generally will not incur the costs 
of installing new utilities for numerous 
lots which they do not own and which 
would be benefited thereby. In other 
cases where there are streets and utili- 
ties in good repair, the taxes and 
special assessments, long delinquent, 
amount to far more than the fair value 
of the lots. 

4. A substantial number of the lots 
are tax-delinquent for five years or 


more and contribute little to municipal 
revenues. 

5. The difficulties in assembling va- 
cant land for development, force fam- 
ilies to seek more remote locations and 
thus to spend more time and money for 
commutation. 

6. New building on these vacant 
lands generally is absent or negligible. 

7. These subdivisions are located in 
areas of new growth, which generally 
are surrounded by active building op- 
erations. This indicates that these sub- 
divisions are dormant, not because of 
the lack of demand for home sites, or 
because these subdivisions are undesir- 
able for residential use, but because of 
the diversity of ownership, etc. 


8. These subdivisions are near large 
industrial centers employing thousands 
of workers, who now travel great dis- 
tances to work because adequate 
houses are not available nearby. 

9. The presence of vacant tracts in 
the midst of the city causes extra ex- 
pense for sewer and water mains which 
must be extended through areas that 
have no houses. 


10. The construction of new homes 
within the corporate limits which 
would otherwise be located on the 
fringes of the metropolitan area or be- 
yond, will add substantially to the tax 
revenues of the city. In addition there 
would be added tax revenue from new 
local store buildings. The city and 
county will also collect millions of dol- 
lars in delinquent taxes on the vacant 
lots in these subdivisions as a result of 
condemnation suits, since the payment 
of the back taxes will be the first lien 
on the awards. If these powers of emi- 
nent domain are not exercised, and if 
these vacant lands are not acquired 
and replatted during a period of great 
housing shortage, this revenue gained 
by home building will be lost to the 
city. 

11. The cost of maintaining areas 
overgrown with noxious weeds and 
used as dumping grounds for combus- 
tible materials, imposes an unnecessary 
financial burden upon the city. Lack 
of maintenance of street improvements 
prevents adequate access by fire-fight- 
ing equipment, and the absence or de- 
terioration of water mains hinders ef- 
fective fire fighting. 


12. These vacant lands present the 
best opportunity within the city to de- 
velop new neighborhoods designed ac- 
cording to modern planning standards. 
Well designed streets, dwelling sites of 
adequate width and size, and all nec- 
essary community facilities will tend 
to insure the development of stable 
and attractive neighborhoods. 


INDUSTRIAL ZONING TRENDS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia now prohibits the con- 
struction of dwellings in _ industrial 
districts under an amendment to the 
zoning ordinance adopted by the City 
Council in January of this year. Ap- 
proximately 15,000 acres of industrial 
land in two types of industrial districts 
are affected. Existing residential de- 
velopment becomes non-conforming 
while new construction or alterations 
in old structures are prohibited. Phila- 
delphia is to be congratulated in taking 
this forward step in protecting future 
industrial sites from further encroach- 
ment of non-industrial uses. 


OFFSTREET PARKING PROGRESS 


A rapid increase in municipal off- 
street parking facilities in suburban 
communities has been found by the 
New York Regional Plan Association 
after a six month survey of 84 munici- 
palities of the New Jersey-New York- 
Connecticut Metropolitan Region. 

During 1949, 43 new municipal park- 
ing areas, mostly operated without 
parking fee, were established in these 
84 municipalities with an additional 29 
parking fields completed in the first 
three months of 1950. 

The average parking area provides 
about 330 sauare feet per car space and 
the cost per car amounted to $348. Of 
those parking lots established since 
1945, the average capacity is 146 cars 
and the average investment is $75,600 
or $520 per car space. 

The survey also shows communities 
are already recognizing that an ade- 
quate offstreet parking program is an 
investment rather than an expense be- 
cause it brings about increased busi- 
ness activity and enhances the values 
of business property served. 

The municipal parking areas estab- 
lished in Garden City, N. Y. in 1938 
produced a 71 per cent increase in as- 
sessed valuation of business land served 
by these areas. During the same pe- 
riod, the assessed valuation of land in 
Garden City as a whole decreased 26 
per cent. 

In New Canaan, Conn., where off- 
street parking has been provided by 
the town, the volume of local retail 
sales tripled from 1940 to 1948. Local 
businessmen consider the establishment 
of the parking facilities in 1942 as the 
most important factor in this increase. 

The report is published as Bulletin 
76, “Municipal Offstreet Parking Sys- 
tems in the New York Metropolitan 
Region,” and is available from the As- 
sociation, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 
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In Print 


Studies cn Household Sewage Disposal 
Systems, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service. 

This is the first of a series of research 
reports on individual sewage disposal 
systems. The present study is confined 
primarily to the characteristics, chem- 
istry, and design of the septic tank 
proper. 

A_ second which will 
problems of area requirements, 
characteristics, and related 
they apply to community development 
is in course of preparation. The effects 
of the increasing use of detergents and 
garbage disposal units is also under 
study. Available from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Public Health Service, 
Environmental Health Center, Cincin- 
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An Appraisal Method for Measuring the 
Quality of Housing—Part III. Appraisal 
of Neighborhood Environment. 1950. 
American Public Health Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. $3.00. 

This report presents a numerical rat- 
ing method for evaluating the various 
which make for good and 
poor community development in terms 
of quality. While designed primarily 
for use by public officials in evaluating 
blighted areas, it will be found of con- 
siderable interest to estate ap- 
praisers and community developers in 
calling attention to the various envir- 
onmental factors which affect residen- 
tial property values. While exception 
may be taken to some of the scoring 
methods, and possible 
sions, the authors have wisely restricted 
themselves to physical factors which 
can be more or less readily observed 
and evaluated on an objective 
Evaluation is limited to various aspects 
of land crowding, non-residential land 
hazards and nuisances from the 
transportation 
and inadequate 
and basic commu- 


elements 


real 


several omis- 


basis. 


uses, 
various forms of and 
from natural 
utilities, sanitation 


nity facilities 


causes 


It is regrettable that no measurement 
was made of the nuisance of airports 
and airplanes, although recognized as 
such in the text. It is hoped that the 
Association will find it possible to con- 
duct the necessary field work to meas- 
ure the extent of this latest nuisance 
factor to residential development. 


The Appraisal Journal, July, 1950. 
American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers, 22 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, $1.75. “The Theory of Residen- 
tial Growth and Structure,” Lloyd 
Rodwin. 

Those interested in the academic as- 
pects of urban residential development 
will find the analysis of Homer Hoyt’s 
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‘sector theory” as contrasted with Wal- 
ter Firey’s “socio-cultural” approach of 
considerable interest. While Firey’s 
hypothesis may provide insights into 
the study of land uses and “social sys- 
tems,” it is of little value in determin- 
ing patterns of residential location and 
growth according to the author. 


Tax Policy—Recent Improvements in 
Assessing Procedure. May-June, 1950, 
Tax Institute, 150 Nassau St.. New 
York 7, 25¢. 

This issue of the Tax Institute’s bul- 
letin contains a resume of progress in 
assessment procedures in the States of 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. 


Farrell S. H. 
Public Administration 
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Municipal Auditoriums. 
Symons. 1950. 
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7, Illinois. $2.50. 


This is a comprehensive study of the 
physical aspects, management, facilities 
and financial aspects of auditoriums in 
174 American cities. Questions of loca- 
tion, capacity. costs and related factors 
are discussed in light of municipal ex- 
perience. Cities, civic and business 
groups will find this publication of 
value in determining feasibility of an 
auditorium for their city. 


Transit Modernization and Street Traf- 
fic Control. Bauer and Costello. 1950. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. $5.00. 

This volume covers the various as- 
pects of transit and traffic, its principal 
thesis being that obsolete types of mass 
transportation facilities are in the main 
responsible for our present traffic con- 
gestion problems. Enlargement of mu- 
nicipal responsibility in improving the 
situation as an integral part of street 
traffic is an essential ingredient, ac- 
cording to the authors. Buses are ad- 
vocated over both street cars and track- 
less trolleys. This runs counter to re- 
cent experience in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where the trolley bus is a growing 
favorite. 


Redevelopment Project No. 3-A. Balti- 
more Redevelopment Commission. 

Contains a report and recommenda- 
tions for the redevelopment adjacent 
to the Johns Hopkins Medical Hospital. 
This is an interesting and informative 
report. 


“MODEL” PERFORMANCE BUILD- 
ING CODE 
A model performance code is cur- 


rently being published by the Building 
Officials Foundation. The text was de- 


PARKING PROGRAM IN TOLEDO 

A recent report “Pattern for Park 
ing’ outlines what seems to us to b 
a positive and realistic program fo1 
downtown Toledo. The survey and 
report was conducted by the Toledo- 
Lucas County Plan Commissions, and 
includes the following 
tions: 

1. Off-street facilities to serve the 
downtown area should be discouraged 
in the core but should surround it. 

2. Major businesses particularly are 
urged to develop their own parking re- 
quirements. 

3. The city should assist by all means 
possible development of additional 
space by private enterprise or private 
cooperative parking. 

4. An existing branch of the city ad- 
ministration should be designated by 
the City Council to provide this assist- 
ance. 

5. Private enterprise should be given 
the opportunity to provide at least 
1,000 spaces by January, 1951, at which 
time the city should take steps to meet 
the needs if this program has not been 
met. 

6. The city should continue its pro- 
gram of eliminating curb parking by 
at least 500 spaces by January, 1951. 

7. Ordinances requiring a_ better 
standard of parking facilities should be 
enacted. 

8. The zoning ordinance should pro- 
vide for commercial parking in resi- 
dential districts as a transitional use, 
and in addition require off-street park- 
ing for all types of uses except in the 
central district. 

9. Commercial _ off-street parking 
should be treated as a public utility. 

10. Maximum use of mass _ transit 
should be encouraged during off-peak 
hours through better service and par- 
tial subsidization of fares. If experi- 
ence shows that private enterprise does 
not provide adeauate facilities, the city 
should pursue the following: 


recommenda- 


a. Secure legislation to permit estab- 
lishment of parking benefit districts. 

b. Establish such districts in the 
downtown area and other established 
commercial centers surrounded by 
built-up territory, with cost of provid- 
ing off-street facilities assessed against 
the benefited property. 

It is hoped that the City of Toledo 
will find it possible to put these recom- 
mendations into operation. 


veloped by the Building Officials Con- 
ference of America and is available in 
both complete and abridged form from 
the office of the Foundation, 51 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 








